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Memorabilia. 


[RECTORIES and registers are with us so 
much things of course, and are compiled 
by organised effort which runs on such well- 
laid lines that probably few of us realise how 
welcome a novelty they once were, or how 
laborious was once their compilation. Our 
correspondent, Mr. Benjamin Walker, 
F.S.A., sets these things most readably before 
us, so far as Birmingham is concerned in 
them, in his ‘ Birmingham Directories,’ a bro- 
chure reprinted from the T’ransactions of the 
Birmingham Archaeological Society. In Bir- 
mingham, and we believe frequently else- 
where, the enterprise was taken up by active 
people who either had some facilities for 
printing and publishing or, being in uneasy 
circumstances, were casting about for a profit- 
able line of business. This gives a g deal 
of human interest to the origin and progress 
of Directory making in Birmingham, and Mr. 
Walker does justice to it. A notable example 
is Charles Pye, the watchmaker, who having 
been presented with a small consignment of 
wine out of Portugal, gave up his watch- 
making and turned wine merchant. Finding 
himself short of money, he contrived to be 
made collector of the hearth and window-tax, 
not for the sake of the salary, which was 
small, but with intent to use the money he 
collected, in his own business, a course which, 
in spite of his believing it to be perfectly legi- 
timate, turned out unfortunately. It was 
when left penniless after the Crown and his 
creditors had been duly satisfied that Pye 
betook himself to compiling a Directory of 
Birmingham—which appeared first in 1785. 
The naiveté of this personage may be seen in 
a step which he took in 1800, after having 
compiled several directories by making a per- 
sonal canvass of the town and inserting names 


gratis. He now announced-in an advertise- 
ment that those who wished their names to 
pi must make application to that effect 
and also send him sixpence for the insertion, 
a proceeding which reduced the pages of 
names from 81 to 12. James Bisset, who, in 
1800, produced the ‘ Magnificent Directory of 
Birmingham,’ was another energetic promoter 
of this industry, who, in his autobiography, 
states that he lost over £200 over the work 
mentioned—largely it would seem through the 
cost of engraved plates—and yet projected and 
partly carried out a National directory on a 
much larger scale. He had many other irons 
in the fire besides this one: the first he took 
in hand being japanning, to which he was 
— at sixteen, and at which he de- 
clares that he became, in the course of a week, 
so expert that he could paint in one week 
twenty gross of snuff-boxes. To be sure, he 
— twelve hours a day and also came from 
erth, 


THE September number of the Genealogists’ 

Magazine is strong in matters of general 
interest. We will ealite ourselves to Dr. C. 
Moor’s account of the ‘ Bacon Deeds at Gor- 
hambury.’ Recent examination of the con- 
tents of boxes has brought to light at Gorham- 
bury over eighty deeds concerned with the 
Bacon family. For the most part they are 
small transfers of land; they include no 
cryptograms, no correspondence ; still, relating 
as they do to Bacon, they are worth considera- 
tion. The earliest of them is the grant of a 
crest and confirmation of arms, in 1569, to 
James Bacon, uncle of Francis Bacon. 
The crest was new; the arms were 
the substitution, for a coat granted in 
1549, of an older coat to which it was discov- 
ered the brothers had a right by descent from 
a Sir Edmund Bacon—ob. 1336. This is not, 
however, perfectly clear and straightforward, 
for it is known that the said Sir Edmund left 
no direct male descendant. The financial em- 
barrassments of Francis Bacon are represented, 
among the most important of them being the 
decree of Chancery which summarises the 
litigation to which his will gave occasion. 
Alice, Bacon’s widow, nowjmarried to Sir John 
Underhill, was in possession of Gorhambury, 
and the point was to get Bacon’s fortune out 
of her hands for the payment of his debts. 
When Alice and her husband had at length 
been extruded from Gorhambury there was 
still much passing of houses and lands from 
one tenant to another, and intervention of the 
authorities in the matter of the estate as a 
whole. 
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*The Oldest Earldoms and Their Repre- 
sentatives,’ by Mr. W. T. J. Gun, is another 
article which should interest many readers. 
It is to be concluded, 


LOOKING rather idly through a weekly 

paper which sets questions to stir its 
readers up a bit either by pleasure at their 
own knowledge or by vexation at their ignor- 
ance, we observed that the answers to these 
teasers were given in the same number of 
the paper on another page. This has made 
us wonder why it is the general—we believe 
we might have said the universal—custom to 
print cross-word puzzles in one number and 
their solutions in the next. Is this due to 
old school tradition? It is bad, no doubt, 
for the school-boy’s morals, to look at the 
answer before he has finished working out 
the problem or to work back from answer to 
problem; do the editors of newspapers, hav- 
ing all in their day been subject to this school- 
master’s rule, unconsciously carry it on ?— 
providing for their readers the equivalent 
of the boy’s arithmetic-book—the version with- 
out answers, while they themselves, like the 
master, have got the solutions by them all the 
time. Would it weaken the moral fibre very 
seriously to be able then and there to turn 
up the words for the clues one has given up? 
To offer them the next day seems to argue 
a rather naive belief in the continued interest 
of the individual cross-word. The solver does 
not care a fig to-day for the solution which 
would yesterday have pleased him. Besides 
there is to-day’s cross-word to do. What is, 
in fact, the reason for keeping the solutions 
till next day? 


(oR correspondent T. C, C. sends us the 
following, which may be useful for dating 
a new development in London, 

‘* Milk bars, a comparatively new feature of 
London, are now growing familiar in many 
quarters. I have asked several people when 
they began and the general view puts their 
introduction about eighteen months ago, The 
Press reported recently that the farmers have 
advertised the merits of milk widely and have 
reaped an abundant harvest from this pub- 
licity. The public has justified Antonio’s 
remark in the ‘ Tempest.’ 


They’ll take suggestion as a cat laps milk. 


The bars are all to the good. The farmers 
have less reason to grumble over the sale of 
one of their chief commodities and the public 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LADY WALLACE AND THE 
DASHWOODS. 


“ QIR ” Thomas Dunlop Wallace, of Craigie 
in Ayrshire, had a notorious career as I 
have shown (see ante p. 146). His clever first 
wife, Eglantine Maxwell, the younger sister 
of the dashing Duchess of Gordon, also had 
her share of notoriety. Much of it is dis- 
played in her plays and books, notably in 
‘The Conduct of the King of Prussia.’ But 
some of it is dealt with obliquely by gossips 
of the day. In particular there is a reference 
to her in a letter which Horace Walpole 
wrote on Vec, 13, 1793, to Miss Berry, which 
Toynbee (xv. 258) does not explain :— 


If you have seen in the papers the relation of 
Lady Wallace’s brutality to Lady Dashwood, 
you know how well qualified she was to be an 
advocate of Dumouriez: at Paris she might 
have been aide-de-camp to Mlle. Theroign [an 
active ye Are such furies of the 
same species, of the same sex with the un- 
paralleled Marie Antoinette? 


This episode is also touched on in the 
scandalous sketch of her in ‘ The Female 
Jockey Club’ (1794 pp. 128-137) which is 
responsible for the statement that she had 
managed to get a Government pension of £300, 
It goes on to say :— 


It is less prudent than just that ladies not 
in the most affluent circumstances should 
strive by all possible means to improve them. 
Her Ladyship, actuated by this laudable im- 
pulse, laid out her little property in buying an 
annuity which, not being punctually paid, 
owing to the state of adversity into which the 
borrower and his family had fallen, patience 
was not proof against disappointment. Our 
unfortunate Author could ill support the idea 
of being equally unfortunate in her pecuniary 
undertakings; she therefore immediately 
entered up the judgment and attended by a 
Catchpole, set off for the debtor’s apartments, 
in order to seize the effects. The defendant's 
wife had not long been brought to bed, and the 
scene of distress which presented itself touched 
the Bailiff’s tender feelings and he wished to 
shew indulgence; but my lady scorned to yield: 
her feelings were not so easily affected. She 
insisted on more goods, attended in person and 
peremptorily demanded diamonds and _ other 
articles of dress which she had formerly 
noticed when her victims enjoyed prosperity. 
The Sheriff’s officer, however, could not 


health is profiting.” 


prevailed on to proceed, and thus, the 
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humanity of a Bailiff triumphed over the 
justice of a fine lady, the sister of a duchess. 
The consequence of this affair has been a 
literary warfare between the parties, in which 
her Ladyship is said to have been worsted: and 
a lawsuit is now depending between them. We 
are acquainted with the justice and humanity 
that preside in Westminster Hall, therefore 
cannot doubt but this great female character 
will there find redress for her grievances, and 
a happy issue out of all her troubles. If any- 
thing could make us entertain one doubt of her 
Ladyship’s success in the final issue of the law- 
suit, it would be the invariable respect and 
indulgence shewn on all occasions to the 
Catchpole fraternity. There certainly exists a 
fellow feeling between my ‘Lords and the 
janissaries, and instances are very rare indeed 
when the latter have suffered in any appeal at 
W—r H—ll. On the other side, Lady W——’s 
rank and great connections ought to bear due 
sway. 


This version of the incident, which probably 
has puzzled students of eighteenth-century 
gossip as it first puzzled myself, is fully ex- 
plained in an action brought by Lady Wallace 
on Dec. 4, 1793, in the Court of Common 
Pleas, against the ‘‘ Sheriffs of Middlesex,”’ 
but really against a sheriff's officer named 
Wright. The case, which was reported to the 
extent of two columns in the Public Advertiser 
and the World of Dec. 6, arose out of 
the fact that Lady Wallace had recourse to 
moneylenders in 1789, the year in which she 
was arrested in Paris on suspicion of acting 
against the National Committee. In the 
course of this transaction she met Sir Henry 
Watkin Dashwood (1745-1828), 3rd bart. of 
Northwood, Oxford, who was M.P. for Wood- 
stock for thirty-six years (1784-1820). Dash- 
wood was hard up, having been reduced to 
that state “by levity and imprudence,”’ and 
from this fact and ‘‘a mutual desire to 
accommodate each other,’ ‘‘ the interests of 
the two ’’ became ‘‘ implicated.’’ Lady Wal- 
lace obtained a bond for £500 from Dashwood 
to secure an annuity which he had agreed to 
pay her on the security of a farm which, he 
said, was unencumbered, but which turned 
out to be burdened to the extent of “ near 
£100,000 ’’ ¢sic). Lady Wallace waited four 
years for repayment, and then, very anxious 
to help the army career of her son John, to 
whom she was devoted, she raised an action 
under which she was able to employ the 
Sheriff's officer named Wright to execute 
judgment. At that time Dashwood was living 
for economy at Kensington Palace as the 
guest of Lady Newhaven whom Lady Delany 
had described in 1755 as a “‘ little, lively sort 
of fairy not very conversant with the great 


world.’”” She was the aunt by marriage of 
Dashwood’s wife, Mary Helen Guakeus, 
daughter of John Graham of the Supreme 
Court, Caleutta, and of Kinross, who had 
married the sister of Viscount Newhaven. 
The account of what occurred when Wright 
appeared on the scene was set forth at length 
in the action against Wright which Lady 
Wallace raised in the following December, 
when, according to Dashwood’s counsel, a dis- 
tressing scene took place. It was stated that 
Lady Wallace took Wright and two of her 
friends, Miss Jane Hunter and Miss Eliza 
Maxwell, clearly a relative of her own, in her 
carriage from her house at 54 St. James’s 
Place to the Palace, being driven by her 
coachman, Peter Macby (Macvie?), who gave 
evidence, She was determined to see the job 
done thoroughly by Wright, although she 
subsequently denied in a letter to the papers 
that on arriving she had gone into the Palace. 

At first she kept outside while her friends 
found difficulty in seeing the Dashwoods. 
When she herself appeared a painful scene 
followed in which Lady Dashwood, who was 
a Lady of the Bedchamber and Governess of 
the Royal Princess, wept, for she was said to 
be ‘‘ near her time ’’—though Lady Wallace 
denied this. The difficulty arose over what 
were Dashwood’s and what were Lady New- 
haven’s effects. Among those who faced the 
invaders was the Rev. William Gordon, tutor 
to the Dashwood boys, who was presented in 
1794 to the vicarage of Duns Tew by Dash- 
wood. Gordon is remembered by the fact that 
he accompanied the young Dashwoods to 
France in 1803 and was held a prisoner of 
war there for eleven years (clxii. 295). Gor- 
don declared that he heard Lady Wallace give 
peremptory orders to the servants that every- 
thing should be delivered to satisfy her claim. 
He also said that Lady Wallace’s ‘‘ unfeeling 
disposition could be equalled only by the dis- 
tress of Lady Dashwood.” 

Mr. Sergeant Bond, who has been described 
as one of those lawyers prone to play upon 
the susceptibilities of ignorant juries, declared 
that Lady Wallace’s conduct had “ evinced a 
deliberation to harass and oppose Dashwood’s 
family,’’ and that she had carried her “‘ ran- 
corous resentment beyond the limit of sym- 
pathy so common to her sex.’’ The Sheriff’s 
officer took goods which produced only £100. 
Lady Wallace’s action was to recover the 
whole debt due to her, and the jury had to 
decide whether Wright had rendered himself 
responsible for more than the value of the 
effects on the premises at the time of execu- 
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tion, and secondly, supposing he was respon- 
sible for the effects so far as they would go, 
whether he had made a proper return of the 
levy. The jury awarded Lady Wallace £250. 

The report of the case upset other people 
besides Walpole, and that roused Lady Wal- 
lace to write a long letter to the World on 
Dec. 13, in which she said that ‘‘ many 
papers ’’ had made a ‘‘ false attack ’’ on her ; 
so she set forth her version of the case with 
characteristic vigour, beginning with this 
general proposition :— 


It is a disgrace to the nation that an un- 
rotected woman in seeking redress which the 
aw offers, against a man protected by Parlia- 
ment from arrestation and living in the Royal 
Palace, should be falsely defamed: but they 
know little of that internal rectitude whic 
sways my conduct if they think that I will be 
betrayed from doing right by such scurrility 
while I have my son unprovided for, and [ 
myself depend for support on this very sum 
which he had thus obtained from me. 


She went on to give her account of what 
took place at the Palace :— 


When I sent the officer to serve the execu- 
tion, I was going as usual to walk in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, and I told him I should be found 
there. I only went in after he sent and came 
to entreat me to come to speak with them; and 
when I came in I told the officer that I wished 
he could settle matters without distressing 
them [the Dashwoods], although I told Sir 
H— that a man who was capable of taking 
such oaths was ill fitted to awaken my com- 
passion. And so sensible was Lady D—— of 
my generous treatment that she, when done 
with abusing her (as she termed them) unfeel- 
ing relations, took my hand and thanked me 
for my humanity and vowed that I should be 
paid; as was clearly sworn in Court. 

Yet her words, like his, were only deceptions. 
They used some arts to get the officer to remove 
the execution and to be able to speak to the 
passions, since they had |! cause to dread 
the justice of the Court. They a long time 
after, when informed of the action, took an 
inventory of some old trumpery from the rag 
bag, but left out all Sir Henry’s valuable 
property, etc.; only a Piano Forte, which was 
valued by the officer at £15 (the maker swore 
in Court it was that day worth £55). Had I 
been the cruel person represented, I should 
long since have exposed Sir Henry Dashwood 
at Charing Cross, but, on the contrary, fifty 
times have I offered to take back my money 
with the entire loss of four years’ interest, 
poor as I and my son are; which was refused as 
it is evident that to iy 4 me out of the whole is 
this worthy Senator’s honest view. And, not 
satisfied with that, they squander away their 
ill-gotten wealth in defaming me, after they 
have got my property. Who, then, is it that 
most merits commiseration? I struggling with 


difficulties from their dishonourable conduct 
or they, attended by near twenty servants, with 
finery which no Duchess surpasses; lolling in 
luxury planning new modes of treachery? God 
forbid that I was so much to be pitied. True 
they have got my money, but in forfeiting their 
honour, I exult in my own rectitude. : 

A further oblique gloss on the case occurs 


in a statement in The Times, Dec. 24, 1793: 


Wright’s letter [I cannot trace it] contains 
not one word of truth except that Lady Wallace 
said in the coach that Sir H. Dashwood’s not 
having paid her had kept her abroad at the 
risque of her life; which was lucky, as it 
turned out that she had been enabled to save 
Holland, from having been employed to write 
to the Minister to offer proposals, which she 
had done, provided that the French should not 
attack Maestricht in the month of December 
last (not then tenable), till Mr. Noel should 
return with the answer, which he did [with the 
views of the _ British Government on 
Dumouriez’s plea for an understanding between 
France and Britain] not do for some weeks, till 
the Austrians had time to relieve _ it, 
Whether Mr. Ross who Lady Wallace 
alone employed in this transaction be a 
common money lender or not we do not know, 
but that all the rest of this wicked insolent 
libel is false, and that Lady Wallace behaved 
with humanity and good humour was clearly 
sworn in the Court of Common Pleas by 

Eliza Maxwell 

Jane Hunter 

Peter Mavie (Macvie?) 
Ann Nicolas her x mark. 


These references deal with Lady Wallace’s 
passionate defence of General Dumouriez, 
which in this very year she expressed pun- 
gently in the pugnacious book she dashed off 
under the title of ‘ The Conduct of the King 
of Prussia and General Dumouriez,’ strongly 
resenting the expulsion in June, 17%, 
of Dumouriez from England, 


JoHN Matcotm Buttocs. 


CANNING’S MOTHER AND THE 
STAGE. 
(See ante p. 164). 


N 11 Feb., 1783, at St. Paul’s, Exeter, by 
licence, Mrs. Canning was married to 
Richard Hunn, son of a Plymouth Alderman. 
Richard Hunn seems to have been a lover of 
the drama before adopting it himself as 4 
profession. John Bernard writes of him 
(‘ Retrospections,’ ii, 263): 

I had known this gentleman for several years 
in Piymouth, where he was a _ silk-mercer, 
carrying on business to a great extent. Being 
devotedly attached to theatricals, he assumed 
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the chair of criticism, praised Shakespeare, 
advised me, and castigated the actors. Soon 
after his marriage with Mrs. Canning, he 
failed in business, and went on the stage; but, 
in so doing, discovered that there was a 
difference between the capability of appreciating 
the merits of a dramatic picture, and the 
power of producing one. It is a difficult thing 
for critics at all times to exemplify their pre- 
cepts. His début was at Exeter, where, there 
being some of the actors he had formerly 
satirized at Plymouth, they resolved on 
revenge, and circulated among their friends 
such reports of his talents as to prejudice the 
town against him. His opening character was 
‘Marc Antony.’ Though a well-made, hand- 
some man from his hip upward, he stood upon 
a pair of pedestals even more delicate than 
those of the never-to-be-forgotten Dicky Suett. 
These were the first things to attract the public 
eye, and the sarcasm of his enemies. His acting, 
unluckily, not being of an order to array the 
favour of the many against the pique of the 
few, so much displeasure was evinced, that he 
required the interference of his wife (a ruling 
favourite at Exeter) to enable him to proceed. 
His efforts, however, tended only to produce 
another tumult, and a second time his amiable 
partner came on to entreat their indulgence, 
when a countryman rose up in the pit, and 
in a broad dialect replied, “I tell ’ee what, 
marm; it doesn’t zignify talking, if Mr. Mark 
Antony doan’t go whoam directly, I’ll throw 
my hat at un, and break both his legs! ” 


Despite the statement that Hunn ‘‘ essayed 
the boards at Exeter and was damned,”’ his 
stage career lasted from the beginning of 
October, 1784, to the end of January, 1788. 
James Winston’s ‘ Theatric Tourist ’ (1805)! 
is responsible for the statement that in 1784 
Hunn entered into abortive negotiation for 
the purchase of a share in Plymouth Theatre. 
Bernard became part proprietor in 1788. 

At the time of her marriage to Richard 
Hunn, Mrs. Canning, under the name of 
Mrs, Reddish, was playing at Exeter Theatre, 
which, with Plymouth, was under the manage- 
ment of Richard Hughes. The Hunns ap- 
per to have joined the Austin and Wood- 
ock company at Chester at the beginning of 
November, 1787, when Mrs, Hunn was billed 
as the Queen, and Mr. Hunn as “‘ Ostrick,”’ 


1 ‘The Theatric Tourist’ (1805) “being a 
genuine collection or correct views with brief 
and authentic historical accounts of all the 
provincial theatres in the United 
Kingdom,” gives colour-aquatints of the follow- 
ing theatres then existent: Bath, Andover, 
Margate, Tunbridge Wells, Reading, Brighton, 
Richmond, Newbury, Portsmouth, Grantham, 
Lewes, Exeter, Newcastle, Edmonton, Maid- 
stone, Liverpool, Windsor, Chichester, Birm- 
ingham, Manchester, Southampton, Plymouth. 


in ‘ Hamlet.’ This was on 12 Nov., and the 
Hamlet was Mr. Cooke. On Wednesday, the 
14th, the play was ‘ Catherine and Petruchio,’ 
a farce ‘‘ altered from Shakespeare’s ‘ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,’’’ with Mr, Cooke as 
Petruchio. This was followed by ‘ School 
for Greybeards,’ with Mrs, Hunn as Donna 
Antonia, and Mr. Hunn as Biondello. On the 
16th, Mr. Hunn appeared as Lord Sparkle 
in ‘ Which is the Man.’ ‘ Hamlet’ was re- 
peated, with Mr. and Mrs, Hunn in the same 
parts, on 19 Nov., and a week later they both 
appeared in ‘ The Jealous Wife.’ On 28 Nov. 
Mrs. Hunn took the part of Miss Sterling 
in ‘ The Clandestine Marriage,’ and of Belle 
in ‘ Deuce to Him.’ ‘A Bold Stroke for a 
Husband ’ was produced on 7 Dec., with Mr. 
Hunn as Pedro; also the farce, ‘ Sultan, or 
a Peep into the Seraglio,’ with Mrs. Hunn 
as Elmira (the Sultana). On this, as on 
several of the preceding bills, the same con- 
temporary hand has written against Mrs. 
Hunn’s name the words ‘‘ Mr. Canning’s 
mother.’” ‘Much Ado About Nothing’ was 
given on 10 Dec., with Mrs. Hunn as Hero; 
and Mr. Hunn appeared as Alonzo in ‘ Bara- 
taria.’ Mrs, Hunn was Clarissa in ‘ All in 
the Wrong’ on 12 Dec., and Mr. Hunn ap- 
peared on the same bill in Mrs. Inchbald’s 
‘ Midnight. Hour.’ The following week Mr. 
Hunn was seen as Thybalt in ‘ Count of Nar- 
bonne,’ as Thomas in ‘ New Peerage,’ ‘and as 
Jack Meggott in ‘A Suspicious Husband.’ 
On 26 Dec. the play was ‘‘ Barbarossa, King 
of Algiers (written by the celebrated Dr. 
Brown of Cumberland),’’ with Mrs. Hunn as 
Irene, Barbarossa’s daughter, and Mr, Hunn 
as a Turkish officer. The year ended with a 
revival of ‘ Hamlet,’ Mr. and Mrs, Hunn re- 
suming their old parts, 

The strenuous life Mrs. Hunn must have 
led during this period of her life may be 
imagined when the fact is appreciated that 
the Austin and Whitlock circuit comprised 
Chester, Whitehaven, Preston, Lancaster and 
Newcastle, which meant that the company 
travelled 1,100 miles a year. 

At Chester Mrs, Hunn took a benefit on 
14 Nov., 1788, when she appeared in her old 

art of Pulcheria in the tragedy ‘ Theo- 
osius.’ The playbill for this occasion was 
produced to General Sir Robert Wilson in 
1822, as a proof of the fact, questioned in 
conversation, that Canning’s mother had 
been an actress, 

Sir, 
. When I last had the honour of seeing you a 
Gentleman in Company expressed a doubt of 
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Canning’s Mother laving ever trod the 
stage. This morning accident ” into my 
hands the enclosed handbill which is much at 
your service. If any friends of yours keeps 
an album in after times it will be deemed a 
curiosity. 
Go on and you will have the esteem of every 
lover of this country . 
I am yours &c., 
YMRO. 
November 6, 1822. 
Sir Robert Wilson, Kt., M.P., 
Charles Street, Berkeley Square. 
[British Museum. Add. MS. 30, 147A. fo. 19.] 


Frep, R. Gate. 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
‘N.E.D.” (MII). 


(See ante pp. 21, 64, 94, 129, 168). 

Tablehood: not given. R. D. Hicks in the 
Loeb ‘ Diogenes Laertius,’ ii, 55, uses this for 
the received ‘‘ tableity.’’ Also ‘‘ cuphood.”’ 

Tables, turn the (1634). Earlier—Chap- 
man, ‘ Widow’s Tears’ I. iii., 26. ‘‘ I may 
turn the tables with you ere long.”” ‘ N.E.D.’ 
has only “ on, upon.’’ 

Tactily in Meredith, ‘ Amazing Marriage,’ 
Ch. iv., looks like a misprint for “‘ tacitly,”’ 
but may not be: ‘‘ She had to warn her bro- 
ther to preserve his balance. He tactily did 
so, aware of the necessity.’ 

Take §25: to gain the aid or help of (a 
place) by betaking oneself to it. Should not 
“take cover’? come here? I do not find the 
phrase under either word, Chapman, II. 
xiv., 141, ‘‘so took she chamber.”’ Cp. 
troop, to take’? in MII. 

Take away: detract from (1875). Earlier— 
Ascham, ‘ Toxophilus’ 30 (Arber), ‘‘ eyther 
you may honestlie laye verie great faut upon 
men bycause they never yet praysed it, or els 
I may justlie take awaye no litle thinge from 
shooting, bycause it never yet deserved it.’’ 
The sense ‘‘clear the table’’ did not dis- 
appear between 1450 and 1768. Chapman, 
Od. xiv. 646, ‘‘ Desire sufficed, Mesaulius 
did take away.”’ 

Take out: copy. Chapman as usual ex- 
tends the use. ‘ Justification of Nero,’ 
‘“ which [phrase of Juvenal] I take out with 
this bold one,’’ i.e., translate. Od. ii. 592, 
““And he her most haste tooke out step by 
step.”’ Il. xxiii, 663, ‘‘ tooke out his steps 
with putting in their place . . . his owne,”’ 
rimre 

Tale of a roasted horse (1575). Earlier in 
Terence’s ‘ Andria’ c, 1520. 


Talk: say something to the purpose (1883), 
Earlier in ‘Barnaby Rudge’ Ch. lii, 
‘* That’s the kind of game. . . . Now you talk 
indeed.’’ 

Talk at is first given from Marryat (1837). 
Of the same date is Disraeli’s ‘ Venetia,’ 
‘‘that charming monologue, so conducive to 
domestic serenity, termed ‘ talking at a per- 
son’’’ (Ch. x). But ‘‘speak at ’’ (not given) 
is earlier. Scott, ‘The Pirate’ ii, Ch, 13 
(1821) ‘‘. . . said Cleveland, speaking at 
Bunce but not to him.’’ In September 1819 
Keats wrote to his brother George, ‘‘ though 
I am writing to you, I am all the while writ- 
ing at your wife.”’ Under “‘ ‘ N.E.D,’ 
gives ‘‘ preach at.’’ 

Tall: quick, active, is not given later than 
1542. Chapman, Il. To the Reader, ad fin. 
seems to use that sense, of the ass eati 
thistles, ‘‘ Who in that honourable war do 
waste The tall heat of his stomach.” 

Talpe: mole, is given only c, 1440. Lith- 
gow, ‘The Gushing Teares’ 204 (1863), 
‘Grosse Armenians, th’ Amaronite that 
seeks talp-drawn ignorance.”’ 

Taper, of a heavenly body, is first given to 
Pomfret (1689). Chapman, Od. xiv. 649, 
‘The night then came; ill and no taper 
shined,’ cxoropnvios. 

Tapestry, Chapman, ‘Hymn Pan ’ 25, uses 
for a wild beast’s cover, ‘‘ So most sharp an 
eye Setting upon them, as his beams let fly 
Through all their thickest tapestries,’ play- 
ing on “‘ tappish.” 

Tear: lament, is not given specifically, 
though Milton’s ‘‘ melodious tear,’’ and 
Defoe’s ‘‘I was happy in listening to her 
tears,’ suggest that. Cp. Spenser’s ‘ Tears 
of the Muses,’ and Chapman, ‘ Epicedium’ 


342, ‘‘ hear, earth and heaven , . . my tears.” 
Temper: moderation (1603). Earlier— 
Chapman, ‘Hymnus in Cynthiam’ 375, 


“sweet banquets tempt our health, when 
temper leaves us.’’ ‘ Ovid’s Banquet ’ st. 89. 
‘‘In temper of such needless feasts as this, 
We show more bounty still the more we 
spare.”’ 

Templed: adorned with temples (1852). 
Six years earlier in Landor, ‘ First bring me 
Raffael,’ ‘‘ Poussin’s . . . templed highths.” 

Tendered : held dear (1635 only). Earlier— 
Chapman, I], xxiv. 444, ‘‘ whose tender’d 
person now I come to ransom.” i 

Tennis. Lithgow’s strange form is omitted. 
‘The Gushing Teares’ 163 (1863), ‘‘ thus 
man is ev’ry way tost to and fro, like Tun- 
neise balls.”’ 

Tetrine—not given. The lament for Jasper 
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Tudor in Dyce’s Skelton ii, 396, ‘‘ the mystes 
blake and cloudes tetryne.’’ Is it a remote 
descendant of the Latin taeter? 

Theogonical (1854). Earlier—‘ Lives of the 
Ancient Philosophers’ (1702) xxvi., ‘“‘A 
Magus. . . was employed to sing a theogonical 
hymn, as a powerful enchantment.” 

Theorism (1856). Earlier—Campbell’s let- 
ter of June 14, 1820, ‘‘ At times, perhaps, 
there is a little German theorism in it,” sc. 
Arndt’s conversation, 

Thespian. See MII. Sylvester, ‘ Corona 
Dedicatoria,’ hails James I, as ‘‘ Whole and 
sole Soveraigne of the Thespian Spring, 
Prince of Parnassus, and Pierian State.’’ 
‘The Map of Man,’ fin. ‘‘ I cannot... sing 
at once the Thespian songs, and serve my 
Country, as belongs; Therefore, MUSES, 
farewell.” And Gavin Douglas invented a 
“Thespis, the mother of the musis nine.’’ 

Thickener (1652) occurs fifty-four years 
earlier in Chapman, Il. ii. 397, ‘‘ Most 
happy and almighty Jove, great thickener of 
the sky,’’ 

Thicketed : occupied or covered by thickets, 
is quoted first from Chapman, ‘‘ in ivies and 
in bays All over thicketed.’’ No reader will 
suppose that it is Bacchus who is so described, 
meruxagpévos. For c, 1624 read 1616. 

Thigh (fig.)—not given. Chapman, ‘ Pet- 
rarch’ vii. st. 1, “‘ While I was fall’n, I 
thought to rise, And stand presuming on my 
thighs,”’ i.e., natural vigour. ‘Hymn to 
Christ ’ 68, ‘‘ Antiquities must be explored, 
to spirit it [Scripture] and give it thighs.’’ 
Hesiod, ‘ Georg.’ ii. 183, ‘‘ th’ industrious 
thigh upholds with all increase his family,’ 
doxvos dvnp. 

Think away (1849). Earlier—‘ Beggars’ 
Bush’ v. 1, 99, ‘“‘ Can I not think away my- 
self and die?”’ 

Third (vb). ‘Two Noble Kinsmen’ i. 11, 
“Yet what man Thirds his own worth. . . 
when that his action’s dregg’d with mind 
assured ’Tis bad he goes about?’’ Mr. Little- 
dale explains ‘‘ What man [is there but that 
he} thirds,”’ i.e., ‘‘ what man does not reduce 
his worth to a third,’ and calls it an easy 
ellipsis, How can the ellipse of a negative be 
easy? Is not the sense ‘‘ what man can realise 
even a third of his value, or valour?’’ Below, 
“quarter carrier ’’ means one who carries as 
much as a quarter. 

Thorough-bass. One erroneous sense is re- 
corded. Lytton, in ‘ The Caxtons ’ xii. Ch. 5, 
Seems to use it for ‘‘ double-bass.’? When a 
notable actor is late ‘‘ you perceive that the 


thorough-bass in the orchestra devotes him- 
self to a prelude of astonishing prolixity.”’ 
He could hardly have meant “ conductor.” 

Thought, to a: exactly—not given. Chap- 
man, ‘ Virgil’s Epigram,’ ‘“‘ A good and wise 
man .. , doth explore his whole man to a 
thought,’’ totum se explorat ad unguem 
(Ausonius). ‘ Pro Vere’ 9, ‘‘ My sum, to a 
thought, were true.”’ Od. i. 410, ‘“ What he 
sought My loving father found him to a 
thought.’’ 

Thralne: thralled—not given. Lithgow, 
‘Scotland’s Welcome’? 119 (1863), ‘‘ their 
Kingdomes falne In cruell bondage, and their 
People thralne.’’ 

Three: threefoid—not given. Sidney, ‘ Old 
Arcadia’ 50 (Cambr. edn.), love as experi- | 
enced by Ginecia, Basilius and Philoclea is 
described as ‘‘ a three kynde of passyon.”’ 

Throat (vb.): utter from one’s throat, 
appears last under date 1622. Hardy, ‘ Coll. 
Poems’ (1928) 241, those who . . had 
throated clear Their anthems to the sky.”’ 

Through-thrill—not given. The lament for 
Jasper Tudor in Dyce’s Skelton ii, 396, 
‘than, to perish, thorouthryll, and myne the 
mystes blake and cloudes tetryne, Titan thou 
set clerely to shyne.’’ The sense is ‘‘ pierce.”’ 


‘N.E.D.’ gives ‘‘ through-thrilled’’ from 
Sylvester. It quotes the above poem for 
gorgayse’’: gorgeous, and senit’’: zen- 


ith, but omits many words worth notice. 
Throw (adj.): angry, if it is a form of 
‘*thro,’’ occurs in Sidney ii. 265 (Cambr. 
edn.), “‘he forst them out to finde The throwest 
words, fit for Woes selfe to grone.”’ 
Thunder (vb.): flash—not given, though 
the corresponding use of the noun is common. 
Fletcher, ‘ Telend Princess ’ I. iii, has a fig. 
use, ‘‘ They start all and thunder in the 


eyes.”’ 
Thunderstock — not given. Chapman, 
‘Eugenia’ inductio, ‘‘ heaven’s drooping 


face was dressed in gloomy thunderstocks.’’ 
The sense ‘‘ neck-cloth ’”’ seems too grotesque 
even for Chapman, and ‘N.E.D.’s’ first 
example is from Evelyn, ‘‘ Clouds’ is what 
is wanted. 

Thundery. See MII. Sylvester has the same 
notion as Chapman and Tennyson (1621), 
361, ‘‘the falcon stooping thunder-like.”’ 
But Apuleius’ eagle was before them all, 
quaerit quorsus potissimum in praedam 
superne se proruat fulminis vice.” 


G. G. Loane. 
(To be continued). 
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DIANA, WIFE OF GEORGE JAMES 


WILLIAMS. 

ACCORDING to the ‘ Dictionary of National 

Biography’ George James Williams 
married on 30 July, 1752, Lady Diana 
Coventry, daughter of William, 5th Earl of 
Coventry. As the Peerages know nothing of 
this lady, it may be worth while inquiring 
who she really was. 

In 1752 the Gentleman’s Magazine (p. 384) 
reported that on 30 July ‘‘ George James Wil- 
liams Esq. was marry’d to Miss Bertie, one 
of the daughters of the late Ctss of Coventry.”’ 
Two years later the same authority (p. 435) 
reports the death on 14 Sept. of ‘‘ Lady Wil- 
liams, one of the daughters of the late Coun- 
tess of Coventry.’ 

It is noteworthy that though both entries 
describe Mrs, Williams as a daughter of the 
Countess of Coventry, in neither case is she 
described as daughter of the Earl. 

In 1752 two Countesses of Coventry might 
well have been described as the ‘‘ late ’? Coun- 
tess, but the will of William 5th Earl of 
Coventry in which he leaves a legacy to ‘‘ Mrs, 
Diana Bertie, daughter of my late dear 
wife ’’ makes it clear that Miss Bertie was a 
daughter of his late Countess, Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Allen, of Westminster, and 
confirms that her Christian name was Diana. 

A search through all the Bertie wills proved 
during a given period in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury undertaken for me by 
Mr. G. Tudor Sherwood, F.S.G., disclosed 
the lady’s father, In his will dated 27 June 
1711 and proved 13 July 1711 the Hon. Pere- 

rine Bertie, brother of Robert, 4th Earl of 
indsey and 1st Duke of Ancaster, after leav- 
ing a house and an annuity to ‘“‘ Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Allen commonly called Mrs, Poltney,’’ 
creates a trust on behalf of her and Diana 
and Harriete his two daughters by her and 
makes them his residuary legatees: at the 
date of his will both the daughters were under 
twenty-one years of age and unmarried, 

Dr. Geoffrey Radcliffe, LL.D., F.S.A., has 
kindly — out to me that the eerie 
is recorded in the Registers of Northolt, Mid- 
dlesex, as having taken place on 13 June, 
1751; it is possible that this ceremony was 
kept secret and that there was a second cere- 
mony, acknowledged, on the date given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, but I have been 
unable to discover any evidence of a marriage 
on the later date. 

Two references in contemporary literature 
apparently refer to the lady, who seems to 
have been lively and popular. 


Horace Walpole writing on May 22, 1746 
(‘ Letters of Horace Walpole,’ ed. Paget 
Toynbee, ii. 198) says ‘‘ as Di Bertie says on 
her message cards mum for that!’’ (Dr, 
Toynbee indexes ‘‘ Di Bertie’? as ‘‘ Mr. 
Williams,” but gives no explanation or in. 
formation either as to her parentage or mar- 
riage. ) 

Mrs, Delany, in a fragment of autobio- 
graphy, “probably written in her later 
years,’’ mentions among the at Mdlle 
Puelle’s, where she was educated, ‘‘ Miss Dye 
Bertie, a daughter of Mrs. Oldfield, the 
actress, who after leaving school was the pink 
of fashion in the beau monde, and married 
a nobleman.’’ Mrs, Delany does not say that 
she was actually at school with her, though 
as Mrs, Williams must have been some years 
older than her husband, this is possible. It 
appears from internal evidence that the 
autobiographical fragment was written after 
1761 and probably after 1771, so that Mrs. 
Delany’s recollection of Diana _Bertie’s 
ey or marriage may well have become 
confused. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that George 
James Williams married on 13 June, 1751 
Diana, natural daughter of the Hon. Pere- 
grine Bertie by Elizabeth Allen, afterwards 
wife of William, 5th Earl of Coventry. 

Mr, Cregor Nicholson has kindly supplied 
the following notice of Mrs. Williams’s death 
from Read’s Weekly Journal of Sept, 2, 
1754: 

Gloucester, Sep. 21. On Monday last [Sept. 16] 
died of a lingering illness, at Matson-house 
(near this city) the seat of George Selwyn Esq.; 
Mrs. Williams, wife of Capt. Williams, and 
formerly the celebrated Miss Diana Bartie. 

J. B. Wuirmore. 


RIFFITHS OF THE MONTHLY 
REVIEW AND A_ BRENTFORD 
CHURCH.—Searching for details on a local 
matter in the registers of the Congregational 
Church, Boston Road, Brentford, I discovered 
that this, in all probability, was the meet- 
ing-house mentioned by Forster in his ‘ Life 
and Times of Oliver Goldsmith,’ when com- 
menting on Ralph Griffiths, founder of the 
Monthly Review. The details given in these 
old manuscript books about the early history 
of this church confirm the general impression 
of posterity on Griffiths as a business man. 


‘orster has told in detail how Griffiths, at , 


a period when he was most prosperous and 
owner of Linden House at Turnham Green, 
dunned poor Oliver for the money Griffiths 
had lent him to buy a suit of clothes and how 
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he held the author to ransom, forcing Gold- 
mith to promise to write a life of Voltaira 
for £20, less the amount due for the clothes. 
At Brentford in the year 1782 a small congre- 
gation of devoted people called ‘‘ The Society 
of Protestant Dissenters ’’ decided to build a 
church which they named ‘‘ The New Tem- 

e,”’ and with much care and husbanding of 
small means the building was erected. Ralph 
Griffiths helped to lay the foundation stone. 
As with most churches, even today, all the 
money was not immediately obtainable and in 
order to pay the builders the trustees, of whom 
Griffiths was one, asked for financial assist- 
ance, They promised to pay five per cent. 
interest on all loans. Ralph Griffiths lent 
£200 and the other trustees entered into a 
bond with him for this amount. Toward the 
cst of the church Griffiths gave thirty guin- 
eas and he also had two church sittings for 
which he paid annually one guinea each. But 
this did not “ag 8 him from taking the per- 
centage legally due from the church to him 
for this loan. The books record that from 
1783 to 1792 the trustees and congregation of 
the little struggling church, with no income 
beyond the subscriptions of the congregation, 
paid yearly to Griffiths the sum of £10. In 
1792 the money was refunded but the New 
Temple had been compelled to pay Ralph 
Griffiths, one of its trustees and worshippers, 
the sum of £95 for the use for nine years of 
£200 with which to pay for the building of 
the church. Suggestions have been made that 
Oliver Goldsmith was not sufficiently grateful 
to Griffiths for his assistance, such as it was, 
but does not this information revealed by the 
church books confirm the opinion that Gold- 
smith and Forster had of the grandfather of 
Thomas Griffiths Wainewright ? 


Mizpan GILBERT. 


‘THE TAMING OF THE SHREW’ ON 
THE XVII, CENTURY STAGE.— 
Everyone has noticed that Christopher Sly, 
the Tinker of the Induction to Shakespeare’s 
‘Taming of the Shrew,’ soon drops out of the 
action, while in the “‘ older ’’ play (supposed 
to be Shakespeare’s source) he continues to 
entertain us from time to time until he 
fnally reappears to bid farewell to the Tap- 
ser. This Epilogue must have been omitted 
ty accident or design from the Folio text, 
smce it seems necessary to the framework; 
moreover, as it is the object of this note to 
, Sly’s claim to a plaudite remained in 
the memory of Restoration playgoers, 
There is, of course, an alternative view: 
that the whole of the “‘ older”’ play of ‘ A 


Shrew’ held the stage. But this, as was 
pointed out in the comment on Professor 
Crofts’s roam theory of the non-perform- 
ance of the Folio ‘ Merry Wives’ (ante p. 
112), is to ignore the evidence of the title- 
page of the 1631 Quarto of Shakespeare’s 
play. There is, however, a certain amount of 
recently recovered evidence which supports 
the view that Shakespeare’s ‘ Taming of the 
Shrew’ suffered no serious competition from 
its rival, 

A discussion in ‘ The Shakspere Allusion 
Book,’ vol. ii. 97, deals with the view that 
“A Shrew ’ held the stage during the Restora- 
tion, but the arguments used have not been 
revised in the light of new allusions which 
have come to light since it was published. Mr. 
Gordon Crosse has recently found one which 
alludes to the Induction in its Shakespearean 
form, but as given in his letter in The Times 
Literary Supplement (July 11, 1936) it may 
rest on an acquaintance with the text alone. 
But there are others among those collected 
some years ago by Mr, G. THorn-Drury for 
‘N. and Q.’ which cannot well be put aside 
since they recall performances of the play. 

The Prologue to Ravenscroft’s ‘ London 
Cuckolds’ (1682) glances at Sly :— 

“Then waking (like the Tinker in the play), 

She finds the golden Vision fled away.” 

(v. 11s. xi. 449) 

Still more definite is the anonymous satire 
of 1659 from which Mr. THorn-Drury quoted 
the following :— 

_ “The players have a play where they bring 
in a Tinker and make him believe himself a 
Lord, and when they have satisfied their 
humour they made him a plain Tinker again.” 

Now in ‘ A Shrew’ Sly is not described as a 
Tinker, and it is reasonable to draw the con- 
clusion from Mr, THorn-Drury’s allusions 
that the Epilogue was performed in Shakes- 

are’s version, although it was not printed 
in the Folio. 

From 1667 onwards ‘ The Shrew ’ was sup- 
planted by a series of adaptations; it is even 
possible that ‘ A Shrew’ is not an “ older ”’ 
play, but the first of these, and in consequence 
the first Shakespearean burlesque of which we 
have any knowledge. Be that as it may, it 
is of value in that it preserves however 
crudely a closing scene of which we should 
otherwise have known by surmise only, 

I incline to think that the Epilogue was 


sometimes performed and sometimes omitted, 
as occasion demanded, and that it is legiti- 
mate to do the same to-day. But it is genuine 
Shakespeare, whether ‘‘ cut” in performance 


H. W. Crunvetu. 


or not, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1937, 


Readers’ Queries. 


ATHOLIC REGISTERS OF BAPTISMS. 
—May I ask for help in compiling a list 
of Catholic Registers of Baptisms in and 
around London, where they are kept ay 
tively at the present time, and when the 
begin? They are often required for purposes 
of reference, and no list seems to be known. 
Those I know of are as follow: 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields (Sardinia chapel), 


1731. 

aiden Lane, Strand, begin 1870. 
Warwick Street, Golden Square, begin? 
Horseferry Road, begin 1809. 
Hammersmith, begin 1710. 
Isleworth, begin 1746, 
Richmond, begin 1794. 
Additions to this list will be valued. 


GrorGe SHERWOOD. 
Society of Genealogists, Chaucer House, 


Malet Place, W.C.1. 


AJAN AS THE DANGEROUS RIVAL. 
—In ‘ The Tragedy of Sir John van Olden 
Barnavelt,’ 1. 1083, we read: 
The Emperor Trajan challenging a young 
man 
and a swift runner, to try his speed against 


im, 

the Gentleman made answeare sodainly, 

it was not safe, nor fitt, to hold contention 

with any man commanded thirtie legions. 

This was the answer of Favonius, refusin 
to discuss a critical point with Hadrian, an 
is so reported by Bacon and Dryden. Is the 
reference in the play a mere lapse of memory ? 


HIBERNICUS. 


OYLE ALMSHOUSES, ST. GERMANS, 
CORNWALL. — It is said these were 
erected for twelve r widows by one of the 
Moyle family, to an ancestor 
of the Earl of St. Germans to keep them 
in repair and give a shilling and a peck of 
wheat to each occupant on New Year’s Day. 
I have abstracts of most, if not all, wills 
of the family, but I can find no mention of 
the almshouses. I should be glad to know 
which member of the family was the founder. 
It was probably before the Moyles became 

Copleys. 

A. Srepuens Dyer. 


GPARRING (SPARIN): ORIGIN OF 


SURNAME.—I have a good many notes 
regarding this family, some members of 


which from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century were connected with various dock. 
yards as naval architects, etc., and others 
as Officers in the Army and Navy. Is the 
name of foreign origin? I should like to find 
out something more about a Richard Aeneas 
Sparring, whose parentage I know—born at 
Woolwich, Feb. 2, 1785, son of Richard, 
naval architect, died at Antigua 1804. 


A. SrepHens Dyer. 


({EORGE AND SAMUEL MOYLE, - 

George, Fellow of All Soul’s College, 
Oxon, 1576, and later of the Middle Temple 
and New Inn, was living 8 May, 1602, 
married with two daughters, Blanche and 
Grace, 

Samuel, matriculated Exeter College, 10 
June, 1608; M.A. 25 June, 1617. Had a son 
John, baptized at Liskeard as son of Samuel 
Moyle, gent and minister, 1630. They both 
belonged to the family at Bake §&. 
Germans. Is anything further known about 
them beyond their parentage ? 

A, Srepuens Dyer. 


TANMORE, MIDDLESEX, AND 

ASSOCIATIONS.—Can any reader give 

me any information, or direct me where such 
can be obtained, about the following: 

a. The Hollond family, which at one time 
lived at Stanmore, Middlesex, and particu- 
larly Sir Robert Hollond, M.P., who died 
about 1870 and is described as an aeronaut. 

b. The Mount Morgan mine, which realised 
fabulous wealth after being bought for a song. 

c. Where ‘ Bentley Priory,’ a novel by Mrs. 
Hastings Turner (published about 1860) ; ‘ The 
Twelve Churches,’ by Miss Phillimore (1 be 
lieve); and ‘ Little Stanmore,’ by the Rev. 
J. B. Armstrong, can be seen or borrowed. 


W. W. Drvett. 


SEVEN PROTESTANT GODS.”— 

In ‘ Angry Dust,’ by Nikolai Gubsky, 
there is an account of a Russian family that 
lived at Harrow during the war. Their Eng- 
lish maid, Jennie, was a very great help to 
them, 

When the grocer, rightfully indignant at 
Russia’s military slackness made to her some 
disrespectful remarks about “ your Rooshian 
female” Jennie hauled him over the coals: 
she called him a snouty hyocrite and a cock- 
eyed shrimp and wound up with the cure 


of the Seven Protestant Gods. She was al 
ardent R.C. 
Who are the Seven Protestant Gods? 
T. P. 
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OF SERJEANTS-AT-LAW.— 
Can any reader tell me of what material 
the gowns of serjeants-at-law were made and 
what was their colour? I should be glad to 
hear of anything else distinctive about their 
costume. 

W. Marks. 


OWESTOFT ARMORIAL MUGS, — I 

should be very grateful for information 

about some Chinese-Lowestoft armorial mugs 

of circa 1765. Besides the usual floral decora- 

tin they have a stone archway and are 
inscribed : 

Richard Cox 1242. 
The Kennels att Moorgate. 


and a coat-of-arms 1st and 4th ‘‘ Or, three 
shields az. each bearing a (rose ?) 2nd and 3rd 
Gu, three cocks couped or.’’ The mugs are 
about 10ins. high. On the archway are two 
hounds and below a lion (fox ?) passant. 
A. Sr, Hitt. 
4, Walton Street, S.W.3. 


THE TOWER HAMLETS.—Why is this dis- 
trict so called? Had the original ‘‘ ham- 
lets’? any connection with the Tower of 
London? Is the district within the liberty of 
the Tower, or has it always had a separate 
jurisdiction ? 

H. W. U. 


[The group of parishes (hamlets or liberties) 
so-called were outside the jurisdiction of the 
City of London, and formerly within the 
liberties of the Lieutenant of the Tower. By 
the Reform Act of 1831 they were constituted a 
Parliamentary borough and by later Reform 
Acts they have been divided and subdivided, 
See Wheatley’s ‘ London.’] - 


E VILLAGE GREENS OF HERTS. — 

In The Times of Aug. 10, 1937, is some 
account of a Report that is being prepared 
by the Herts County Council (?) as to the 
village greens within the county, and it is 
stated that the county has an unusually 
large number of villages with greens, Why 
is this? Why is this particular type of vil- 
lage so frequently to be found in Herts? 


H. W. U. 


AYLIS, HALLEY AND SMITH FAMI- 
LIES.—1 am secking information con- 
cerning possible intermarriage between these 
amilies, or any two of them, during the 


riod 1780-1840, in or near London, or per- |, 


aps in Shropshire. Can any reader help? 
(Cf. ante p, 114). 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


EARY AND ITS VARIANTS.—In the 

long list of marriages of the Geary family 

printed ante p. 121 the family name appears 

in many different forms. What is the evidence 

for connecting forms ending in -er or -ar 

with Geary ?—Exx, Gier, Guyer, Gwier, Giar. 
M., N. 


“DAGGED” A MONOSYLLABLE. — 

This word is used by Mistress Page 

(‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ IV. iv. 31) as 

a monosyllable, in her account of Herne the 
hunter who doth 

at still midnight, 

Walk round about an oak, with great ragg’d 

horns! 
Is there any evidence to show that this was 
once the ordinary pronunciation of the word? 


R. 


BikTH OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS: 
DATE WANTED.—The date of St. 
Thomas’s birth is variously given as 1225 and 
1227. What is the authority for each, and 
which may be considered the better? 


M. U. H. R. 


UNITIONS IN INDIA IN THE XVI. 
CENTURY.—As is well known, firearms 
were used freely in the wars of the Mughul 
Emperors. When were they first adopted ? 
Are there any records remaining to show 
whence they were obtained? If brought from 
Europe, is anything known of the voyages of 
the ships that conveyed them? Were there, 
on the other hand, say in the time of Akbar, 
factories in the East that could have furnish- 

ed them in sufficient amount ? 

L. L. 


this word a 
rendering of the German Kanonenfutter, 
or did the English expression appear first. 
Am I right in thinking that the French chair 
& canon is the origin of both? 
C. E. H. 


ATIN PROVERB: ORIGIN AND FIRST 
OCCURRENCE WANTED.—What can be 
said as to these of the saying: “ Obsequium 
amicos, veritas odium parit.” Does it belong 
to classical times, or to a later period? 
H. F. 


UOTATION WANTED. — Medium  freti 
pretate incedunt per ignem. Who wrote 
this? Is there not something peculiar in the 
order of the words? 
A. 
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Replies. 


FITZ AS A SURNAME. 
(clxxiii, 29, 86, 106, 178). 


MABY, a member of the Fitz family 

of Tavistock, is said to have been bap- 
tized at Whitchurch, Devon, on Aug. 1, 1596, 
the day of her birth. Her father died by his 
own hand when she was nine years old, and 
she became the ward of Henry Percy, 8th Earl 
of Northumberland, marrying, in 1608, Alan, 
the sixth son of her guardian, the bride being 
twelve years old and the bridegroom about 
thirty-one. Sir Alan Percy, as he was called, 
died without issue in 1613 (Burke’s ‘Peerage’), 
the widow being about seventeen. She then 
made a runaway match with Thomas D’Arcy, 
eldest son and heir of Thomas, 3rd Baron 
Darcy of Chiche, Co, Essex, her second hus- 
band dying a few months after the marriage. 
Lord Darcy was created Viscount Colchester 
after his son’s death, and later Earl Rivers. 
Mrs, Darcy, as she then was, soon made a 
third marriage, this time with Sir Charles 
Howard, fourth son of Thomas, first Earl of 
Suffolk. Sir Charles died in 1622, the widow, 
Lady Howard, being then twenfy-six. In 
1628 she made her fourth and last marriage, 
her husband being Sir Richard Grenville, 
baronet, of Kilkhampton, Cornwall. Three 
years later she brought an action against 
her husband in the Star Chamber, alleging 
cruelty and naming a lady, who was his kins- 
woman. The Court refused to order the 
spouses to live together (Camden Society, 1886, 
* Star Chamber Cases,’ p. 268). In 1638 there 
was a petition of Mary, Lady Howard, alias 
Grenville, to the King for protection against 
her late husband from whom she was divorced 
seven years before (Cal. State Papers Domes- 
tic, 1638/9, No. 7, p. 226), the husband’s de- 
fence being noted in the volume 1639/40, No. 
80, p. 414. It will be seen that the wife is 
described as the daughter of Sir John Fitts 
[Fytch?]. A series of letters from her to her 
agent in Devon, 1630-42, has been preserved 
in MS. at Sackville College, East Grinstead, 
Sussex (see 5 S. v. 67). 

Fitzford House, her home in Tavistock, was 
damaged by the Parliamentary Party during 
the Civil War, but when times were peaceful 
she took up her residence there using the 
name Lady Howard, being described in a sub- 


scription list. of November, 1670, as ‘‘ The 
Honble Lady Marie Howard ”’ (R. N. Worth, 


‘ Tavistock Records,’ p. ey In 1671 she 
died, but, according to local legend, does not 
rest in peace. It is said that in expiation of 
her (unspecified) crimes, she is condemned to 
travel every night in a coach made of bones 
drawn by thes sos horses and preceded by a 
black hound with one eye in his forehead, 
from Fitzford House, Tavistock, to her other 
property, the ruins of Okehampton Castle, 
some 15 miles away, now belonging to the 
town of Okehampton. There the hound 
plucks in his mouth one blade of grass from 
the Castle mound, and the cavalcade returns 
to Fitzford, where the blade is laid on the 
threshold of the gate. This penance must. 
continue till the last blade of grass is plucked 
from the Castle mound (see Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association, vol. lx., p. 117). 


M. 


((LOSSE STREET, MONTREAL (elxxii. 

228).—Canada has missed this query; so 
it may well be answered by one who has a 
high regard for the French Canadians and 
their splendid record. 

In 1535, Jacques Cartier observed Hoche- 
laga as a flourishing Indian township. Seventy 
years afterwards, Samuel de Champlain wit- 
nessed to its disappearance, the result of a 
war between the Iroquois and the Hurons. In 
1642 there was founded here the little pali- 
saded town of Ville Marie. The Iroquois 
harassed the settlers incessantly. In 1660, 
the whole of the island around the palisades 
was overrrun by them and, in a_ fierce 
encounter, one of those who fell fighting was 
the town-major, Lambert Closse. 

In 1663, by the way, the Compagnie de 
Montreal made a gift of the seigneurie to the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, thereby ensuring the 
thaintenance of the exalted spiritual ideals 
of the original group, and the “ kingdom of 
God on earth” in Ville Marie de Montreal 
was unquestionably so happy and kindly a 
place that, even at this distance of time, we 
may regret that the dour Boston of the 
Mathers suffers so lamentably by comparison. 

Lambert Closse figures on the monument, 
in the Place d’Armes, to Paul de Chomedy, 
Sieur de Maisonneuve, the founder of Ville 
Marie. With him are represented Charles 
Lemoyne (a foremost colonist), Mlle Jeanne 
Mance (one of the earliest settlers, famed for 
the works of mercy she initiated), and an Iro 
quois brave. Appropriately, Closse Street 1s 
parallel with Chomedy Street. 


FrepERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
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A LINK WITH NELSON (clxiii. 454; elxiv, 
12; clxxii. 430; clxxiii. 160).—Some years 
back a question was asked as to Dr. Peter 
Goldsmith and Nelson. Beyond the statement 
on the Wensley memorial, repeated in a local 
guide of 1866, no evidence appeared. Had he 
and the Rev. A. J. Scott held the great Cap- 
tain in their arms when he died, Southey must 
surely have mentioned so outstanding a fact. 
His ‘ Life of Nelson’ does not mention Gold- 
smith. A great-nephew was some years ago 
(? 1919-1924) collecting material for a gene- 
alogy of the Goldsmiths, but I have heard 
nothing of it since. He was a doctor at 
Lowestoft and should these notes meet his eye 
will perhaps be able to give some facts. The 
doctor married the widow of the Rev. Henry 
Scott, whose daughter and heiress, the only 
son being killed in the Peninsular War, was 
married to the Rev. Luke Yarker, of Leyburn 
Hall, who was Vicar of Chillingham, and 
thus the Doctor resided at the Hall with his 
wife in the owner’s absence, 
F. P. 


THE BLOODHOUND (clxxiii. 174).—My 
knowledge of dogs is limited ; what little 
I know is derived from the study of Pekes 
and Cairns. If, nevertheless, I may presume 
to answer a query on Bloodhounds, I would 
int out that the Italians sometimes call the 
oodhound ‘‘ St. Hubert’s dog,’’ and pro- 
bably it is to the time of this keen hunter 
in the forest of the Ardennes that we must go 
for the original stock of the bloodhound. 
Bloodhounds were much valued in the feudal 
castles of the mediaeval baron; it is said that 
they were used to hunt down Wallace and 
Bruce; the aristocrats of the Southern States 
were accompanied by them when they went in 
rsuit of fugitive slaves; bloodhounds were 
ept at the end of the last century by the 
warders of the convict-prisons in Florida. 
Meyer says that the English bloodhound is 
like the German bloodhound: ‘‘ der englische 
Schweisshund ist dem deutschen Schweiss- 
hund ahnlich.”” But the name is not always 
Schweisshund in German; in a dictionary 
that I bought in Alsace it is given as Spur- 
hund, and Bluthund of course exists. As to 
the derivation of Limier, it was once con- 
sidered to be from limen because the dog was 
used at the opening of the hunt, but Littré 
rejected this view and gives it as from 
ligamen because it was necessary to restrain 
the eager animal by means of a leash. Whether 
the second derivation is worth more than 
the first I leave it to others to decide, 
Tuomas Percy. 


MUXWORTHY : SURNAME (elxxiii. 81, 

124, 142).—So many English place-names 
are duplicated—even the odd-looking York- 
shire Osmotherley, N.R., occurs again in Lan- 
cashire (Furness), whilst the almost odder 
Woolfardisworthy appears twice within the 
narrow limits of North Devon—that one has to 
be quite sure that this is not the case before 
one can safely assign, in the absence of other 
evidence, any particular surname to any par- 
ticular place of origin. The late Grant Allen, 
if I recollect rightly, fell into this trap when 
he once attributed the late Lord Morley’s cog- 
nomen too positively to Morley, in Yorkshire 
(W.R.). owever, the form of the suffix, 
“worthy,” instead of the more usual 
‘“worth,’”’ is so peculiar to Devon, and to a 
small enclave north of Winchester, that we 
may probably safely assume that the Devon 
stands alone without rival 
outside the county—there is no other Mux- 
worthy, I think, inside Devon itself—and 
that the family-name of this sort may thus 
be safely traced to it. Moreover, according te 
the last editions of Kelly’s Directories for 
Somerset and Devon, there are still farmers 
of that name respectively at Huish Champ- 
florer in the former, and at Copplestone, Oke- 
hampton, and Chulmleigh in the latter, 
county. It is noteworthy, perhaps, that fami- 
lies of a particular surname should still be 
living so near to the place from which that 
surname derives. Evidently the ‘‘ man from 
Muxworthy,’’ like the ‘‘ man from Horswell,”’ 
in South Devon, did not have to travel very 
far from his birthplace in the (?) fourteenth 
century, in order to get his new and distin- 
guishing title; and his descendants have pre- 
sumably continued ever since in the same 
locality. Yet surely it is wrong to speak of 
‘* Betty Muxworthy,”’ in ‘ Lorna Doone,’ as 
a ‘‘ village schoolmistress.’’ On the contrary, 
she was the old house-servant of the Ridds, 
at Plover’s Barrows. Moreover, we are 
expressly told (chapt. vi.) that it 


was part of Betty’s obstinacy, that she 
never would believe in reading, or the 
possibility of it, but stoutly maintained to the 
very last, that people first learned things by 
heart, and then pretended to make them out 
from patterns done upon paper, for the sake 
of astonishing honest folk, just as do the con- 
jurors. 


That is sufficient by itself to negative the 
‘* village schoolmistress ’’ theory. 


E, Morris. 
‘Totnes, Devon. 
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POEM BY ADELAIDE ANNE 
PROCTER (clxxiii, 100).—‘‘ Pain ”’ is 
the reading in the 7th edition of ‘ Legends and 
Lyrics. A Book of Verses’ (vol. i., p. 18), 
published by Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street, 
in 1863. (Very oddly, though this forms 
the first of two similarly-bound volumes that 
are numbered on their respective backs * and 
**, yet ‘‘ First Volume ”’ does not appear on 
its title-page, although ‘‘ Second Volume ”’ 
appears on both title-page and fly-leaf of its 
corresponding volume; this, however, is 
labelled only ‘‘ Third Edition,’ though both 
volumes were published in the same year). 
As this version came out a year before the 
authoress’s death, in 1864, she presumably 
had an opportunity of correcting the misprint, 
had it really been such. 

But is the meaning of ‘‘ pain ’’ in this con- 
text really so difficult? Surely the passage 
amounts to this: that the deeper the fall the 
greater will be the suffering that accompanies 
it; and that this suffering, just because of its 
immensity, will collaborate with other factors 
to ‘‘ raise this soul to God in after days.” 
The idea is thus parallel to that in the same 
writer’s ‘ Cleansing Fires’ : 

Por gold must be tried by fire, 
As a heart must be tried by pain. 

‘* Height,’ perhaps, is a little violent; we 
might rather have looked for “‘ depth ’’; yet 
the use of the word is here probably governed 
by its collocation with ‘‘ love ” and “ glory.”’ 
Moreover, ** depth’’ has just been employed 
in the preceding line. 

JosepH Morris. 

Totnes, Devon. 


REGNAL YEARS (clxxiii. 174). — Many 

pages are given by Nicolas, ‘ The 
Chronology of History,’ to an examination 
and discussion of the intervals which occur 
in the dates of early regnal years between the 
end of one reign and the beginning of the 
next. He points out that in those times the 
maxim that the king never dies, the next one 
succeeding immediately, was not in operation, 
and that until some act of sovereignty, such 
as a proclamation of the king’s peace, was 
done, or his public recognition as king by 
coronation took place, his reign was not 
deemed to have begun. Nicolas states that 
only from the accession of Edward VI did 
it become the accepted custom (as it is to-day) 
to reckon that the reign of the king began 
automatically on the death of the predecessor. 
Holdsworth, ‘ History of English Law,’ iii. 
464, says that after Edward I succeeding 


kings began so to reign, but this statement jg 
not borne out by the public records from 
which the tables of sual seas in such books 
as Nicolas, and Bond, ‘ Handy-Book for Veri. 
fying Dates,’ were compiled. (I had a note 
on some special features of regnal years in 
“N. and Q.,’ 24 Oct., 1936—clxxi. 295). 


R. 8. B. 


HAMPSTEAD CHURCH: POSITION OF 

THE ALTAR (elxxiii. 68, 102, 138).— 
Two City churches lack an altar at the east 
end, that of St. Edmund King and Martyr 
in Lombard Street, and that of St. Botolph, 
Aldgate, just off Liverpool Street. §¢t. 
Edmund’s lies north and south with a ree. 
tangular projecting sanctuary at the north 
end. The earlier church was destroyed in the 
Great Fire, and presumably Wren, when he 
rebuilt on the site, had no room to make the 
structure face east and west. 

At St. Botolph’s the eastern position is occu- 
pied by the entrance, which would have been 
awkward for an altar. This church was re- 
built in 1741-4, partly on the site of an earlier 
one, which was duly orientated. Crowded 
land of great value may have led to the neglect 
of the usual observance in rebuilding. 


SENEXx. 


PORTMANTEAU WORDS (elxxiii. 9, 51, 

158).—A lonely one flowers unappreciated 
among the morbid ironies of Jules Laforgue, 
a Parisian poet of Breton descent, who died 
in 1887 in his twenty-seventh year. A phrase 
of his, V’éternullité du monde,’’ contains 


-what is ‘probably the only portmanteau word 


summarising a philosophy or theory of exist- 
ence. Laforgue read English, and learnt to 
speak it from an English girl whom he after- 
wards married, so he may have studied Car- 
roll’s great epic in the original. Or, being 
something of an experimenter with words, he 
might have been inspired independently. 

Did I claim too much for ‘‘ Anzac,” ante 
p. 158? I believed it stood for ‘‘ Australia, 
New Zealand, Africa, Canada,’’ but I have 
been told since that it means ‘‘ Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps,’’ and memory 
whispers that this is correct. The word is not 
in the.‘ Shorter Oxford Dictionary.’ 


W. W. Gut. 


“Anzac”? is in the Supplement to_ the 
N.E.D. and also in the Third Edition (1934) of 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary. The whisper 
in our correspondent’s memory gives the right 
extension of the letters.] 
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ADY GLANVILLE: ALLEGED INSAN- 
ITY (clxxiii. 115, 158).—Although not 
quite an answer to Mr, Burr’s question, the 
following quotation may assist him to trace 
a more satisfactory one. It is from Harris’s 
‘Aurelian’ (first published in 1766) and is 
a note to the text to plate xvi. dealing with 
Melitaea Cinzia, the Glanville Fritillary 
Butterfly. 

This fly took its name from the ingenious 
Lady Glanville, whose memory was like to have 
suffered for her curiosity. Some relations that 
were disappointed by her will attempted to set 
it aside by acts of lunacy, for they suggested 
that none but those who were deprived of their 
senses would go in pursuit of butterflies. Her 
relations and legatees cited Sir Hans Sloane 
and Mr. Ray to support her character: the last 
gentleman went to Exeter, and on the trial 
satisfied the judge and jury of the lady's 
laudable inquiry into the wonderful works of 
the Creation and established her will. 


E. G. B. 


[THOMAS AMORY (elxxiii. 81, 141, 176).— 
At the above reference Mr. H, Askew 
credits this writer with the authorship ‘ of 
that once popular Yorkshire story, Margery 
Moorpoot.’’ If by this is meant the dialect 
sketch, he is mistaken. It is taken from ‘The 
Registry Office’ by Henry Carey. 

‘The Life of John Buncle’ is a tedious 
book, and it is difficult to see any justification 
for Hazlitt’s epithet, ‘‘ the English Rabe- 
lais,” and it is certainly not autobiographical. 
The rapidity with which Buncle marries and 
loses his six wives cannot, one would hope, 
be paralleled in real life. E.G.B. 


ARABIC NUMERALS (celxxiii. 174). — I 

think that S. S. will find all he wants in 
Sir George Hill’s ‘ Development of Arabic 
Numerals in Europe’ (Oxford, 1915), sup- 
oo by an article by Mr, Hilary Jen- 
inson, ‘ The Use of Arabic and Roman Num- 
erals in English Archives,’ in the Antiquaries’ 
Journal, vi. (July, 1926), p. 263. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


“ NGLE ” (clxxiii. 145; s.v. ‘ Memora- 

bilia ’).—The editorial note at the refer- 
ence gives welcome support to my own censure 
of “‘ angle ’? as equivalent to aspect, point of 
view (clxxi, 204). This modern use seems due 
to the awkwardness of ‘‘ point of view ”’ in 
many phrases, e.g., ‘‘ from the point of view 
of free speech’; for “‘ aspect” will not 
always do. Mr, Mitchell’s analysis, as quoted 
by you, omits the case in which the object 
viewed is all round the observer, for instance, 


a stretch of country or a national trait. That 
I take to be the origin of the rational use of 
“‘angle’’ for a point of view, the different 
angles of a building giving different aspects 
of the same country. I believe Mr. Herbert 
of Punch is on our side. G. G. L. 


GEARY FAMILY (clxii. 443; clxiv. 301, 

429; clxxi. 11, 194; clxxii. 409; clxxiii. 
121).—Mr. Geary should consult the 
Huguenot Society’s Registers, At Portarling- 
ton there is the family of Pierre Gautier and 
Marie Guerie, the latter of which approxi- 
mates his name. Guerry or Guery is to be 
found in Dublin, the family coming from 
Poitou. Guerret and Guerry are to be found 
at Southampton, Michiel Guerret, May 1, 
1578, being the earliest entry there. Miss 
Lawless Lees’ recent publication, ‘ Huguenot 
Settlements in Ireland,’ by Longmans, might 
also be of assistance as to the historical side, 
but the claim of the Limerick family as 
Huguenot descendants appears from the 
varied entries on the different Registers to be 


well founded. W. H. Mancute. 


ARMS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS (clxxii. 297, 

339, 393, 464).—My belated apologies are 
due to Sir Wasery Srerry for misquoting 
from his book on Eton a remark made from 
memory without actual reference to his inter- 
esting work. It may be of interest to the 
querist that I noticed among the picture-post- 
cards sold by Clarke and Davies, 38, Museum 
Street, W.C.1, one in colours giving the prin- 
cipal schools’ arms with a date—presumably 
foundation—to each coat. 


W. H. Mancute. 


LITE SYNONYMS FOR PRISONS 

(clxxii, 371, 412, 447; clxxiii, 31, 50, 
106).—‘‘ One of His Majesty’s guests,’ and 
“a guest of the nation,’’ as polite synonyms 
for prisoners, might be added, H. B. 


((APSTICK (clxxii,. 369, 429; clxxiii. 32, 
52, 87).—Among the witnesses for the 
prosecution at the trial of Dr. Buck Ruxton, 
March, 1936, was a Mr. George B. Capstick, 
of Lancaster. See the recently-published vol- 
ume in the ‘ Notable British Trials ’ series. 
H. Buiock, 
Major. 


(ONVERTED GAOLS (clxxiii, 117, 157, 

176).—I suppose the case of the Rouge- 
mont Hotel, Exeter, is too well known to 
need mentioning. I have stayed at that hotel 
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in the past several times for a night or two, 
and was told it was the old Exeter Gaol trans- 
formed, and that some of the cells still re- 
main in the basement. Question, how many 
of the guests at that hotel know that they 
are spending a night or so in gaol? I believe 
inquiry would prove that this is correct. 


Raymonyp Tinne BeErtuon. 


When at a hotel in Carlisle, in 1935, I 
was told by a member of the staff that a red 
stone building opposite, belonging to a well- 
known multiple stores company, was not only 
on the site, but built of the actual materials, 
of the County Gaol, then recently demolished. 


HELEN. 


GEDDING FAMILY (clxxiii. 136).—Your 
correspondent will need to look no 
further than the volumes of the ‘ D.N.B.’ for 
the parentage of Edmund Sedding and his 
younger brother, John Dando (not ‘‘ Dante ’’) 
Sedding, the famous architect of Holy Trinity 
Church, Chelsea. Henry Wilson, the artist, 
published an appreciation of John Seddi 
in the Builder, 11 Apr., 1891, which shoul 


be referred to. Amprose Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


BUBNE-JONES'S ‘THE MILL’ (clxxii. 

228).—Your correspondent Mr, T, Percy 
Armstrone asked for any hidden meaning 
of the subject of the Burne-Jones picture, in 
the Ionides Collection, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington. 

May I say in reply that he has misread 
the “ motif’ of ‘The Mill’ if he thinks 
that Burne-Jones’s poetic fantasy should sug- 
gest a picture representing a realistic scene 
with school-girls dancing, and mixed bathing 
going on in the stream in the background. 

M. Bell, in ‘ Life of Sir E. Burne-Jones,’ 
relates that 

The Mill a very beautiful picture represents 
three girls in Blue, Green, and Brown, dancing 
hand-in-hand beside a river to the piping of a 
Musician, against a background of great water- 
wheels by which people are bathing, which had 
been begun twelve years, before, was finished 
and sent in to the Grosvenor Gallery in the 
year 1882. 

Your readers may remember that Sir Coutts 
Lindsay, Bart., started his own gallery in 
New Bond Street in the year 1877, and that 
Burne-Jones, Whistler, Watts, W. Richmond, 
Cecil Lawson, Walter Crane, Leighton and 
Alma-Tadema were amongst his invited exhi- 
bitors. It was founded to give the public 
some idea of the painters, who were not of 


the Academy, and naturally Leighton, with 
his cosmopolitan taste, was included.  [y 
this gallery Whistler exhibited * The Falling 
Rocket,’ the picture that won him a verdict 
against Ruskin’s criticism of it—“ as q 

of paint flung in the face of the public” jp 
his action for libel, Whistler v. Ruskin. 


H. F. W. Ganz. 


HAZEN (clxxiii, 151; s.v. ‘ Family Names 

from Old Documents ’).—Hazen is pro. 
bably a variant of Hazon, the name of a 
township in the parish of Shilbottle, near 
Warkworth in Northumberland, which gave 
its name to a. local family. The ‘ History 
of Northumberland,’ vol. v., indexes the 
family name as Hazon, Hason, Hayson, 
Hasand, with other variations. The most 
prominent member of this family was Hugh 
de Hazon, also recorded as Hugh de Hessand 
in 1277, who appears to have spent most of 
his life in litigation. 

Between 1306 and 1309 a couple of actions 
were brought against Hugh de Haysand by 
John de Alaynsheles and Isolda, his wife. 
In 1312 the same Hugh (but called de Hey- 
sand) was with others accused by the Prior 
of Tynemouth of having entered his liberty 
of Bewick and driven off and impounded at 
Alnwick several of his cattle. In 1319-132 
there was a suit between Hugh de Haysand 
and Henry de Acton concerning their lands 
in Haysand. In 1328 William de Haysand 
(probably Hugh’s vig roy part of the 
manor of Haysand to Robert de Halliwell of 
Newcastle, 

At the Northumberland Assizes in 1338 
there was a suit between Constance, widow of 
Thomas de Haysand, and William de Hay- 
sand, against Robert de Halliwell. At the 
end of the fourteenth century a cer- 
tain Richard Hayzaund was a_ hermit at 
Warenford. Members of the family fre- 
quently occur later as tenants in Warkworth, 
Thus Henry Hasand is given as such in 1498, 
in addition to Richard Hasand and Thomas 
Haysand; and in 1473 the list of jurors of 
Warkworth includés the names of William 
Haysand and Thomas Haysand. The family 
appears later to have disappeared from the 
Warkworth district, as it does not occur in the 
parish register at all. H. Askew. 


HERZ (clxxiii, 151; s.v. ‘ Family Names 

from Old Documents’), — The Claxton 
family of Co, Durham originally bore the sur- 
name of Heriz; they were a branch of the 
Northamptonshire family of that name. The 
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first recorded Heriz in Durham was Leo de 
Heriz, Sheriff of Durham during the time 
of Bishop Philip de Pictavia, circa 1200. He 
held lands in Claxton which eventually des- 
cended to his grandson, Leo de Heriz, the 
second of that name (fl. 1233-1244) who bore 
on his seal the canting device of a hedgehog 
(heris). He is stated to have been the father 
of er Heriz, owner of Claxton in 1272, 
and of Richard de Claxton, Prior of Durham 
(1273-1285). 

Roger Heriz had a son of the same name 
who married Dionyisa, sister of William de 
Tyndale, 

Sir William de Claxton, son of Leo (the 
third of that name) and Sheriff of Durham 
(1358-1365) had a fine armorial seal attached 
to various deeds between 1374 and 1379, which 
may still be seen in the Durham Treasury. 
It is charged with a ‘‘ fess between three 
hedgehogs.’ His grandson, Sir Robert Clax- 
ton, bore at first a seal with the same 
armorial bearings, 

The same or a similar device appears in the 
Northamptonshire coat. (See ‘ History of 
Northumberland,’ vol. x., ‘ Corbridge ’). 


H. Askew. 


OSTELRIES WITH NAMES FROM 
FICTION (clxxiii. 67, 121, 161).—There 
is a Valentine and Orson Inn in South-East 
London; a Colleen Bawn Hotel in Rother- 
hithe, S.E.16; and a Paul Pry Inn, which 
I saw when travelling by road from Lincoln 
to London, I think in a Hertfordshire town. 
It had a pictorial sign. HELen. 


ILLIAM BRERETON OF BATH 
(clxxii. 297).—In my query regarding 
William Brereton I made a slight mistake 
concerning the date when he was Master of 
the Ceremonies. I said he held this office 
in 1769. At this time he was only deputy 
during the illness of Derrick, then the M.C. 
At Derrick’s death Major Brereton was one 
of the candidates for the office, but Capt. 
Wade became M.C. Later in 1772 Brereton 
became Master of the Ceremonies, and retired 


in 1775. P. W. Monracve-Smitu. 


ANGLIAN ‘ BOR,” MOR” 

(clxxii. 178, 390, 464).—These two words 
are in general use among dialect speakers in 
Norfolk. ‘‘ Mor,” ‘“‘ mauth ” and mauther ” 
is used to address any girl or woman, be she 
housewife or small child. ‘‘ Bor ”’ is used for 


men only. I. M. Jonson. 


The Library. 


Samuel Johnson’s Prefaces and Dedications. 
By Allen T. Hazen. (Yale University 
Press; Oxford University Press. 14s.) 


PEPICATIONS and the kind of preface 

which Johnson used to supply furnished 
little occasion for brilliant or original 
thought, but they gave opportunity for dis- 
playing elegance of a rotund order in lan- 
guage, and that curious dignity in the 
administration of flattery which now-a-days 
savours a little of the loftier orders of 
domestic service, but in the eighteenth cen- 
tury belonged to the manners of the day. 
Johnson—so often serving his friends in this 
way—was apt to bring almost too much 
gravity to bear on these little tasks, and yet 
one gains some knowledge of him from them 
that one would not be without, and it was a 
good idea to collect together all those that 
are definitely known or have been recognized 
as his, provide them with the requisite anno- 
tation, and point out what is most valuable 
in each. Johnson, as Mr. Hazen does well to 
remind the reader, wrote dedications in the 
person of the author of the book, and it was 
understood that the sentiments he expressed 
were not necessarily his own, 

The Prefaces and Dedications are here 
arranged alphabetically by the authors’ 
names. They are preceded by notes on John- 
son’s relations with the author, whose bio- 
graphy is given so far as is relevant, and by 
a careful bibliography of the work in ques- 
tion. Notes on anything of interest are 
lavishly added. In the text the original 
spelling and use of capitals have been pre- 
served, 

The Preface to Baretti’s ‘ Easy Phraseo- 
logy ’—which Fanny Burney discerned to be 
Johnson’s and succeeded in making him 
acknowledge as his—is one of the finest of 
these pieces. The attribution to Johnson of 
the ‘ Proposals ’ for printing Baretti’s Poems 
—three resounding sentences certainly in the 
Johnsonian manner — does not, we think, 
derive much support from the use of the 
word ‘‘ embolden ’’ though it occurs in another 
dedication, for it is hardly so unusual as Mr. 
Hazen seems to suppose. In the remarks on 
Johnson and Burney and Johnson’s dedica- 
tions to Burney’s two books we are given 
extracts from letters of Johnson’s (passages 
hitherto unpublished) which illustrate anew 
Johnson’s combination of thorough-going 
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reflection with—when it came to the writing— 
rapid composition. In the dedication to the 
King of Burney’s ‘ Commemoration of Han- 
del,’ Johnson has the following curious and 
somewhat astonishing sentence : 

- . Music; an art of which the rudiments 
accompany the commencements, and the refine- 
ments adorn the completion of civility, in 
which the inhabitants of the earth seek their 
first refuge from evil, and, perhaps, may find 
at last the most elegant of their pleasures. 


Fordyce’s ‘Sermons to You Women,’ 
once universally known—and still known by 
name to readers of elderly fiction—but now 
all but universally forgotten, has a _ well- 
written Preface, beginning with the epigram- 
matic dictum: ‘‘ The corruption of the age 
is a complaint with many men who contri- 
bute to increase it,’’ which Mr. Hazen is 
inclined on the whole to attribute to Johnson. 
The long, rather dull, Preface in the third 
volume of the Harleian Catalogue,’ we are 
to consider as a re-writing by Johnson of 
Osborne’s original draft: the ‘ Harleian Mis- 
cellany ’’ has ““ An Account of this undertak- 
ing ’’ which is a charming example of John- 
son’s lighter writing, adorned with some 
happy metaphors. The Introduction to the 
Miscellany, in its opening sentence, presents 
an instance of Johnson’s lumbering; but as 
a whole it is a sound and interesting essay, 
containing nuch information about pamphlets 
and presses. Johnson notes the ‘‘ Treatises 
of Husbandry and Agriculture’’ which were 
published in the reign of James I, ‘ so num- 
erous that it can scarcely be imagined by 
whom they were written, or to whom they 
were sold’’; and remarks, in discussing the 
arrangement of the collection in the ‘ Mis- 
cellany,’ that, if it were in Order of Time, 
‘“we must necessarily publish those Pieces 
first, which least engage the Curiosity of the 
Bulk of Mankind,”’ which seems to argue some 
difference between learned ‘‘ Mankind ”’ in 
those days and in our own. 

Mr, Hazen includes as Johnson’s that 
Dedication of Lindsay’s ‘ Evangelical His- 
tory’ which Boswell excluded, and which is 
something of a recognised puzzle. He sup- 
ports the attribution by the note discovered 
and printed by Anderson in which Lindsay 
is quoted as saying ‘‘ the bookseller (at whose 
request I wrote it) had a mind to make a 
society, by desiring Mr. Johnson, the Diction- 
arian, to adorn it with a Dedication, to per- 


sons with whom I never had the honour of 
any correspondence.’’ We do not quite agreg 
with Mr, Hazen in thinking that this letter, 
with the above quotation, if genuine, estabs 
lishes the Johnsonian authorship of the Dedia 
cation: is it also established that Johnsom 
when asked for such a piece of writing, invaris 
ably complied? or that a man never “ had @ 
mind ”’ to do a thing which he failed to carry 
out? In our opinion the Dedication in quem 
tion, though in a sense good enough to be 
Johnson’s, has another sound than that of 
his particular trumpet, 
One might linger over these pages for am 
hour or two more, enjoying or questioning: 
let what we have said suffice to show that 
Johnson and Mr. Hazen and all these authors 
and booksellers between them have given 
an interesting and valuable book. i 


We have received from Mr. Claude J. Wy 
Messent his new Norfolk book: The 
Weather Vanes of Norfolk and Norwieh 
(Norwich, Fletcher and Sons, 3s, 6d.). The 
topic is a pretty one. Mr. Messent dealt 
with it by means of 112 illustrations of vanegj 
each accompanied by a note which gives wherg 
possible the date and the name of the de 
signer. The oldest vane in Norfolk is the 
cock on the church at Emneth, near Wisbech) 
which goes back to the fifteenth century. & 
good number of these vanes are quite modern, 
The arrow, in various forms, is the most fre 
quent design; the cock appears fairly often} 
running horses or other animals ; birds ; ships; 
vehicles; groups of figures at work or in thé 
field; and such objects as a gun or a spade 
have all more or less successfully exercisell 
the metal-worker’s skill. There are som 
very successful pointers, and a good deal of 
interesting wrought iron-work to which Mg 
Messent’s drawings do careful justice. Ther 
are also, however, some pointers in whicll 
the designer, in making his amusing group 
has forgotten that it was intended to be, m08 
a pretty object against the sky, but an indi 
cator of the direction of the wind. A mai 
and her foal nose to nose; a schoolmaster gig 
ing a geography lesson; a man working ® 
designs do not point! 
in any direction, and the local eye, used @ 
them, is needed to read their indication tf 
at once. Two wild geese in flight, at Wom 
stead, are attractive. On the whole the com 
ventional designs prove the most satisfyimg 
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